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which, however, the original A was still an ele- 
ment) called D, that is, the common chord on that 
letter. Of course this is mere fancy, as no ka- 
leidoscope ever operates in this regular manner, 
and, if it did, there is no figure which we could 
fix on as a common chord, and none of this rela- 
tion of succession in the figures like that which 
makes a musical expression. 

The illustration is introduced to show how 
radically unlike Music is to Painting, notwith- 
standing the parallelism there may be in their 
expressions when the latter has motion added to 
it, as in the examples given above. 

The symmetrical figures in music have, as was 
remarked, a coherence in succession, i. e., they 
are rhythmic as well as harmonic. And they 
have an expression peculiar to themselves — a 
meaning which the mind intuitively comprehends 
as the expression of emotion — as (in other words) 
the natural language of rapture. This is 
wholly unlike what we require from Painting. 

Yet, there is again a sort of resemblance in 
the technical part of the two arts. As the 
painter begins with his dead color and works out 
his lights and shadows, so the musician conceives 
at first the climax of his movement, and begins 
afar off to prepare for it. He does not improvise, 
as is often supposed ; all with him is art and 
forecast, and the difficulty with him, as with the 
painter, is to retain his original conception, and 
preserve a Unity of Purpose throughout. Fre- 
quently a whole movement is constructed to 
bring out a single modulation. In Beethoven one 
may often trace where he must have had clearly 
in his mind some singular effect he intended in 
his Scherzo, while writing the preceeding alle- 
gro and andante. But it is sufficient to our 
purpose to allude to the principle. 

Again, there is a resemblance in the composi- 
tion of music and painting arising from the ne- 
cessity of Variety of Parts. Uniformity soon 
tires. In music we need full harmony to com- 
plete the symmetry of the harmonic figures ; 
and we need motion in each part to give expres- 
sion to each, and variety to the rhythmic figures. 
Compositions where the bass forever alternates 
between the tonic and fifth, and the ear is con- 
fined to one single thread of melody, are as 
wearisome (and from the same cause) as a land- 
scape which confines the eye to a single point. 
We want all the voices ; that we may now hear 
one, now another, or all together, as we please. 
In this power of giving variety and expression to 
each part, and unity to all, Handel is the unap- 
proachable master. Beethoven delights to bring 
together ideas the most opposite. Mozart is full 
of delightful surprises. 

Lastly, though there are so many resem- 
blances between the two arts, and though they 
both harmonize and tend in the same direction, 
yet they can never change places. Music can 
never depict anything, however much oomposers 
may endeavor to make it do SO. This a point 
on which it would be pleasant to enlarge, but 
we must leave it with merely stating the princi- 
ples ; which is, that as audible forms are sui ge- 
neris, (unlike visible ones) they can never make 
themselves intelligible through the eye. As 
their sole true power of expression is through 
harmonic and rhythmic symmetry and motion, 
they cease to be music and beooine noise when 
they descend to imitation of natural sounds, 
(though imitation of natural sounds may be 
woven into music.) In all these respects the 



works of the great masters present ex-amples 
both of hitting the exact distinction and missing 
it. Handel (though not often cited as such) is 
the great father of musical description. Men- 
delssohn's power of describing through the most 
delicate and fancifxil shades of feeling is some- 
times almost startling. We hardly know after 
the slow movement in the " Midsummer's Nights' 
Dream," and its quaint finale, whether we have 
not been dreaming. It seems to convey the 
exact impression of some dream which we wished 
to remain in, but were gradually awakened into 
the dull daylight of our familiar chamber. In- 
deed the whole of this piece presents examples of 
the finest examples of success in this most diffi- 
cult and dangerous department of composition. 

Nor can Painting assume the office of Music, 
and address directly through her forms and 
lights, the emotions. From this principle is de- 
rived the necessity of representing all objects 
picturesquely, i. e., in groups and attitudes not 
too servilely copied from actual life, but with a 
certain conventionality, if the word may be so 
applied, required by the limits of the art. This 
is a point of difficult explanation — one, indeed, 
that cannot be explained to minds which do not 
instinctively feel it. But let any one bring be- 
fore his minds'- eye the form of any familiar 
painting in any style, Paul preaching at Athens, 
or the Madonna del Sisto, and he will perceive 
that they are not in the plane of the actual ; 
they are enough emblematized to be sublimed 
into another sphere — that world of Beauty 
wherein Art forever dwells. They are like ob- 
jects seen through a lens, ani stilled. The emo 
tion we feel is not the first or the direct effect of 
them, as it might be if it were possible to de- 
ceive the eye into a belief of their real existence. 
So it is in all other arts as well as painting. 
None of them address directly the emotions but 
Music ; and where Poetry does so it is through 
Music. It is another example of Shakspeare's 
wonderful instinct, which we do not remember 
to have seen cited, that at the conclusion of the 
Winter's Tale, when Hermione is exhibited 
to Leontes as a statue, she is awakened by 
music. On the other hand, how far short of the 
higher requirements of Art are all such things as 
Cruikshank's series of engravings, " The Bottle," 
where we have the actual horrible, unredeemed 
by the presence of the wit and truth of Hogarth. 

These observations are thrown out as sugges- 
tive hints, rather than as carefully embodied 
conclusions. The subject, considered either as 
regards Music or Painting, would require a trea- 
tise for its full discussion. g. w. p. 



STREET ARCHITECTURE.— No. II. 
The traveller upon his return from Europe, 
finds in the architecture of American cities, 
neither the grandeur nor the picturesqueness 
which delighted him abroad. It is only in the 
laying out of streets that he sees any unity or 
comprehensiveness of plan. Having immense 
spaces at their command, with no old landmarks 
or prior occupants to interfere with their ar- 
rangements, the first settlers of our towns could 
scarcely avoid the observance of a certain regu- 
larity in the designation of public avenues and 
building lots. So also the municipal authorities 
have ever since followed a geometrical accuracy 
in this matter. The streets are plotted of the 
same width, and made to cross each other at right 



angles ; in a few instances they converge to some 
point of interest, and now and then we see an 
open park, preserved from the cupidity of specu- 
lators. Generally, however, little beside an ex- 
act parallelism of design has been attempted. 
Here the control of the public authorities ends. 
Having divided the unoccupied land into a 
gigantic chess-board of squares, they leave it for 
the individual proprietors to erect such struc- 
tures as they see fit. These proprietors are ex- 
tremely numerous — this is the case at any rate 
in New-York. We will observe, by the way, 
that our remarks hereafter on this subject relate 
chiefly to this city, although we presume they 
may be applied, with but slight changes, to other 
large cities in this country. The blocks of 
ground are cut up into a great number of small 
lots of equal size. A single individual rarely 
owns more than a very few of them adjoining 
each other, and more frequently is the possessor 
of but one of them. If he builds a row of houses, 
he does it in order to rent or sell them on specu- 
lation, so that he avoids, as much as possible, the 
expense of ornament. If he puts any ornament 
upon them, it is of the most showy description, and 
generally in a different style from that of the ad- 
jacent rows, in order to make his own houses the 
more conspicuous. Sometimes a number of these 
lot-owners club together for the purpose of build- 
ing ; in such cases, in order to suit the average 
tastes and means of the body, the architectural 
features adopted are of the most meagre and 
common-place character. It is absurd perhaps 
to apply the term " architectural," to these Jong 
rows of dwellings, which are little better than 
brick boxes, perforated with rectangular open- 
ings, the fronts being sometimes veneered with 
brown stone, and garnished with iron railings, 
and the doors guarded by clumsy and unmean- 
ing columns. Even in districts where some taste 
is displayed, this division of ownership, of which 
we have spoken, prevents anything like unity of 
design upon a large scale. - One side of the street 
will be an attempt at Italian in white marble, 
and the other bastard Gothic in brown stone, 
while in full view perhaps, there will be a 
Grecian colonnade in stucco. In a short time 
particular lots in these blocks become the 
property of individuals, who take down the old 
houses and erect others to suit their own fancies, 
so that by degrees what little regularity may 
have existed, even in the small way we have 
described, is completely broken up. We re- 
peat the remark, it is to this multiplicity 
of proprietorship that the want of unity of 
plan in our street-architecture is to be chiefly 
attributed. In foreign cities, where either the . 
governments have assumed the power, or the 
great lords of the soil have never relinquished 
it, or (as we have heard is the case in some Ger- 
man towns) the people have expressly constituted , 
a board for the regulation of these matters, the 
architecture of entire quarters is frequently 
planned under the superintendence of a single 
individual. The late Duke of Bedford, we be- 
lieve, exercised some authority of this sort in 
respect to the large tracts whioh he owned in 
London. The Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests in the same city controlled, as we have 
stated in a former paper, the elevations and gene- 
ral design of extensive streets. The King of Ba- 
varia has bestowed a splendor upon Munich which 
could only have proceeded from the powerful, 
influence of a single mind. In our own country 
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there is no such authority in any individual or 
body of men. Each person erects upon his land 
what seems good in his own eyes — it may be a 
palace or a shanty. So long as he confines him- 
self within his own limits, and does not offend 
his neighbor's sense of smell, he may carry on 
any occupation, and build any outlandish struc- 
ture he desires, a teocalli or a pagoda, " a brown 
stone front, with all the modern improvements," 
or an Egyptian pyramid. Generally, therefore, 
every space of twenty-five feet upon the side of 
a thoroughfare, (we speak now particularly 
of New York,) exhibits sooner or later a struc- 
ture different from its neighbors —almost always 
; different in color and height, frequently also in 
style and materials. In one respect only, be- 
sides this of equal width, is there any uniform- 
ity among these buildings ; they all press for- 
ward upon the line of the streets, and are so 
wanting in projecting members, that they seem 
to have been shaved down by some gigantic cut- 
ting instrument into an immense extent of plain 
surface, the primness of which is scarcely re- 
lieved by the inequality of the sky-line, or by 
the variety in color which shows itself in a suc- 
cession of vertical stripes along the whole avenue. 
It is curious to see the ingenuity with which one 
man avoids imitating the peculiarities of his 
neighbor's house ; he will have his steps higher 
or lower, his windows in a different line, his 
roof of another pitch ; if the one has put up a 
Romanesque building, the other will have a 
Grecian one ; if the one has chosen to live behind 
a small imitation of the front of a Cathedral, 
with a Catharine wheel window in the attic, 
the other determines to go still further back 
into antiquity, and reproduces in brown stone a 
twenty-five by fifty imitation of the Temple of 
Karnack, with two cast-iron sphynxes keeping 
guard at the door. 

The more recently built portions of New- York, 
particularly Fifth Avenue and the neighborhood 
of Union and Gramercy Parks, are frequently 
quoted as superb exhibitions of architectural 
taste. We certainly think that some houses in 
these districts, taken by themselves, are well 
designed, and that most of them show proof of 
great wealth and luxury. But in the point of 
view from which we chiefly regard them in this 
paper — as parts of street architecture — they 
present little that is satisfactory. The Fifth 
Avenue is wide and straight, and the houses on 
each side lofty, but all their imposing effect is 
spoiled by their want of harmonious arrange- 
ment in main lines and colors. Some of them 
are of brick, others of brown stone or of marble 
— some have basements and doors unmarked by 
any ornament, others sunken areas and entrances 
encumbered by the most ostentatious display of 
columns and pilasters. On one side we have a 
castellated structure, on the other something in 
the ecclesiastical manner. The grandeur and 
repose of these long ranges of costly buildings is 
frittered away in a confusion of styles and tints. 
There is no simplicity of outline— no unity of 
forms upon which the eye can rest with pleasure. 
That balance in the distribution of the masses 
is wanting, upon which the dignity and effect 
of views of this sort chiefly depend. 

But it may be asked, if these irregularities 
destroy that impression of magnificence which 
results from breadth and symmetry of arrange- 
ment, may they not be favorable to picturesque- 
ness — that other quality of street views which 



is sometimes so captivating ? By no means ; for 
these irregularities are connected with a certain 
uniformity, which, without rising to grandeur, 
completely spoils the picturesque. The exces- 
sive narrowness of the lots in the city of New- 
York makes it necessary, in most cases, to join 
one house to its neighbor, and prevents that 
isolation and deviation from straight lines which 
the quality we are speaking of demands. The 
sides of our streets are little else than immense 
uniform surfaces of plain wall pierced with 
windows and doors at regular intervals. These 
doors and windows are sometimes treated in the 
Gothic — sometimes in the Italian manner. Here, 
we have huge entrances in stone ; there, fantas- 
tic trellis-work in iron. This house is gay in 
its contrast of red brick and white marble ; the 
next grave in its uniform neutral tint. But all 
this variety of treatment, which is ugly enough 
in its details, is rendered still more so in its 
general effect by being only an applique to an im- 
mense continuous surface of plain wall. A 
structure is not made Grecian by a Doric door- 
way, or Gothic by pointed windows. Our eyes 
require that the main lines and masses, quite as 
much as the mouldings and other details, should 
be designed in the particular style which is 
attempted. If greater distinctness and indivi- 
duality, therefore, were given to each house, 
these varieties in style might, perhaps, be fa- 
vorable to the picturesque. As it is, the tame 
uniformity of this immense unbroken surface 
of wall completely deadens the effect. The 
picturesque delights in frequent contrasts of 
light and shadow — many projections and re- 
cesses. It abjures equal divisions and rectan- 
gular arrangements. It is not satisfied with 
these vertical stripes of different colors — this 
contrast in the shapes of windows and doors, 
and this breaking of the sky-line into an ugly 
series of rectangular elevations. It must have 
contrasts in form as well as surface, and a play 
of light and shadow more decided than that 
afforded by a cornice or a moulding. 

We have hitherto considered our street archi- 
tecture in its ensemble, and taken, as it were, a 
perspective view of it. Let us now say a few 
words about its details. In the great majority 
of cases, nothing in the way of Art has been 
attempted. There is slight pretension to any 
thing more than a protection from the weather, 
with convenient openings for light and air, in- 
gress and egress. No criticism is required on 
these structures. Occasionally, however, an 
effort has been made to please the eye. Not 
often, we are sorry to say, has this been attended 
with success. It is true that the architect has 
had great difficulties to contend with. The nar- 
rowness of the lots, as we have said above, and 
the consequent height to which he must carry his 
building, and the necessary uniformity of the 
plan in every instance, shackle the exercise of 
his talents, and present obstacles to any thing 
like novelty in the elevation. It would be bet- 
ter, perhaps, if unostentatious plainness should 
never be departed from, unless by an artist of 
decided ability. A solid, substantial house, with 
no attempt at ornament, is far better than the 
bizarre and uncouth exhibitions which a desire 
to be original has sometimes produced. 

A great fault which mars many buildings upon 
which immense amounts of money have been 
expended, is the want of correspondence between 
the style adopted and the object of the structure. 



This is but one of the numerous sins against the 
laws of fitness and harmony which American 
life unfortunately presents. As we are apt to 
adopt fashions which are not in unison with our 
occupations, as we endeavor to engraft the man- 
ners of aristocratic nations on a different state of 
society, and disregard that proportionate rela- 
tion which always should be kept up between 
our real places in the world and our outward 
show in it— so, also, do our buildings frequent- 
ly present the same incongruity between their 
external forms and the purposes for which they 
were erected. A great deal is said in the news- 
papers about city improvements, and we are 
every day called upon to admire some costly 
store, or hotel, or private dwelling. Many of 
them are entirely unworthy of the praise they 
receive as works of Art, but even if they are 
meritorious in this respect, how frequently do 
they offend our notions of propriety. Monumen- 
tal architecture may perhaps be permitted to se- 
lect any style or degree of ornament. That which 
is applied to the common uses of life ought to 
fulfil something more than the gratification of 
the eye ; it ought to display some expression of 
purpose — some connexion with the object to 
which it is devoted. In warehouses and stores 
the richness of Palladian or Elizabethan fronts 
seems greatly out of place ; so do colonnades be- 
fore Custom Houses and Banks. Simplicity, 
gravity, durability, should be the characteristics 
of such edifices. There is something annoying, 
to a reflecting mind, also, in the shape of a frown- 
ing feudal castle, or a cloistered monastery given 
to the residence of a modern gentleman. That 
harmony is wanting which we always seek be- 
tween the seen and the unseen — the form and 
the substance. It is true we have a better 
apology to offer for these counterfeits and de- 
ceitful shows, than can be given in the old world. 
They are more excusable in us Americans, be- 
cause we have not the genuine things around 
us, and naturally desire to behold even the imi- 
tations of what we reverence so highly. Thus we 
look with complacency upon the groining of our 
church vaults in good plaster of Paris, because 
we feel so much veneration for the real Caen 
stone in the far-off old world. But this self- 
deception, although amiable and pardonable, 
should not be encouraged. The architecture, at 
any rate, of our houses and stores, should show 
that we are plain republicans of the nineteenth 
century, and not pretending to be Beckets or 
Plantaganets, and acting parts in a play of which 
these ostentatious piles are merely the costly 
scenery. 

The foregoing remarks have related chiefly to 
the architecture of private buildings. In draw- 
ing any comparison between our own cities and 
those of Europe, we must remember that the 
striking effects of many of the street views 
abroad depend upon the presence of some 
impressive public edifice, and especially upon 
the large open space about it, which is fre- 
quently adorned with statues and fountains. 
In recalling to our memory those prospects 
of this sort which have interested us most, 
we find that some church, or palace, or 
hotel de ville, or the square in which it stands, 
is the central object around which all oth- 
ers are grouped, and which springs first to 
our recollection when the city is named. It is 
St. Peter's and the Piazza that we see in our 
mind's eye when we think of Rome. The idea 
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of Venice summons up at once the Square of 
St. Mark's. So we remember Paris by tbe Tuil- 
leries, and London by St. Paul's. In those old 
European towns in which the picturesque is 
the prevailing characteristic, the open area 
around any prominent public building is gene- 
rally more circumscribed, but in modern capi- 
tals it is almost always of magnificent dimensions, 
and adds wonderfully to the imposing effect of 
the scene. It gives an atmosphere which softens 
defects, and harmonizes incongruous forms and 
colors. Looking at it through the long per- 
spectives of the streets which converge towards 
it from different quarters, we have a fuller idea 
of the size and splendor of the city than we can 
gain from any other point of observation. Some- 
thing of the breadth and illimitableness of the 
country seems to have been spread out here in 
the midst of this intramural closeness and com- 
pactness. The contrast of this generous expan- 
sion with the comparative narrowness of the 
crowded streets gives " a sense of freedom and 
escape," and impresses us powerfully with an 
idea of metropolitan wealth and liberality. More 
than anything else does it take away from that 
air of provincial insignificance which might oth- 
erwise invest the place. How much is our grati- 
fication increased when every object which meets 
our eyes in this area has been designed and dis- 
posed by the hand of cultivated taste ; when the 
architecture not only of the adjacent buildings, 
but of the streets through which long vistas open 
in various directions, has been arranged so as to 
produce the most imposing effect ; when fountains 
and statues and monuments have been placed at 
those points where they will form appropriate 
ornaments, and all the aid which Art can ren- 
der has been called into requisition to heighten 
the grandeur of the scene ! 

We hope we shall not be accused of want of 
patriotism when we say that there is nothing 
like this to be found in any American city with 
which we are acquainted. As to public buildings 
we have few of any architectural pretensions. 
It would be contrary to the design of this paper 
to prove this by any particular examination of 
them. Their construction has been generally 
intrusted not to artists of the greatest genius 
and skill, but to men who have succeeded in ob- 
taining the suffrages of committees better in- 
structed in matters of business than in the Fine 
Arts. Of course there are exceptions to this 
sweeping censure of the style of public edifices. 
We may instance some of our churches, particu- 
larly some which have been erected within the 
last few years. In these there has been a better 
choice of architects, and the exhibition of con- 
siderable artistic power. In respect to public 
squares, however, we cannot understand the 
indifference with which they seem to be re- 
garded by the municipal authorities and the 
people generally. That they are so few, and 
that those we have are so small, should not 
only be a subject of regret to persons who are 
interested in the public health, but also to all 
lovers of Art. We are speaking now more par- 
ticularly of our own city. The people of Boston, 
in preserving their Common from the encroach- 
ment of buildings, have perhaps laid the foun- 
dation of greater future display in the depart- 
ment with which we are now concerned, than 
any other American capital will exhibit. But 
little artistic use, however, has been made as 
yet, of the advantages which even this spacious 



area affords. The Battery, in New-York, al- 
though almost unrivavalled in its sea view, is 
from its peculiar shape and position, of less 
value as a main feature in any architectural 
combination. Nevertheless, this and our other 
public grounds, might be made much more effect- 
ive than they are at present. They add greatly 
to the comfort and pleasure of city life, but much 
is still required to be done to render them the 
fitting ornaments of a metropolis. If it be un- 
reasonable to expect that the buildings about 
them should be made to assume all the archi- 
tectural unity and completeness of which we 
have spoken above, and the streets leading from 
them so arranged as to present the most com- 
manding vistas, we may at any rate ask that 
they should be decorated with public monuments 
and fountains. And here it is pleasant to know 
that we may be gratified to a certain extent. 
Fountains have already been opened both in 
Boston and New York and others have been pro- 
jected. The people of several cities seem to be 
also at last arousing to the importance of com- 
memorative statues and other public monuments. 
We only hope that the duty of designing and 
placing these may be intrusted to competent 
hands, and not, as has been sometimes the case, 
to bunglers, whose performances have caused 
us to regret that the work was ever under- 
taken. 

We have written the above remarks in no un- 
patriotic or fault-finding spirit. Our object has 
been simply to ascertain the rank to which the 
attempts of our countrymen in street architec- 
ture are actually entitled. So much extrava- 
gant and indiscriminate praise is bestowed in 
the newspapers upon every new building of un- 
usual magnitude that we are in danger of for- 
getting how far, as yet, we are behind our Eu- 
ropean rivals in this field of competition. 
That this inferiority should be made the subject 
of harsh censure, however, would be unjust and 
absurd. Our youth as a nation, our political 
institutions, our laws and customs have all 
concurred to prevent the development of the 
Art under consideration. One great charm 
in foreign architecture— the influence of time in 
heightening its picturesque effect is, of course, 
impossible in this new world. Here, then, is a 
most important source of interest, by the nature 
of the case, and no fault of ours, entirely with- 
drawn from our performances. A powerful 
cause of the grandeur and symmetrical disposi- 
tion of the streets and public educes abroad, is 
the tyranny of some of the governments, which 
has made private right and private comfort 
yield to a regard for the splendor of the king's 
residence. With all our love of Art, we are not 
so foolish as to wish to gratify our eyes at the 
expense of our liberties. We have no Versailles 
to show, neither have we been forced to endure 
a Louis XIV., or a French Revolution. Not one 
of our cities equals St. Petersburgh, but to com- 
pensate us for this, we have never knelt before 
an autocrat, or shuddered at the name of Sibe- 
ria. It should be remembered also that an eco- 
nomical administration of the public funds is one 
of the cardinal principles of a republican govern- 
ment, and that many highly intelligent citizens 
believe that all expenditures which are not 
actually necessary, are unconstitutional and 
improper. Appropriations, therefore, for the 
cause of Art are looked upon with distrust, and 
in this view of the case, we should perhaps be 



surprised that so much has actually been accom- 
plished in this department. Finally the statutes 
of descent and distribution, and our laws and 
customs generally, promote those numerous 
divisions and changes of proprietorship in real 
estate, to which we have ascribed some of the 
defects in our street architecture. This state of 
things, although unfortunate in its influence 
upon the Art under consideration, is highly sa- 
lutary in its results in other respects, both poli- 
tical and social, and we desire no change in it, 
even if thereby we could secure the grandeur of 
Genoa or the picturesqueness of Venice. 

Our history and circumstances may thus ex- 
plain and excuse, to a certain extent, the want 
of magnificence and pictorial beauty in the out- 
ward appearance of our cities. It is proper, 
however, to inquire whether some approach may 
not be made towards these desirable qualities, 
without the sacrifice of any important good. 
The union of a large number of proprietors, for 
instance, in the selection of one competent ar- 
chitect, might lead to the adoption of plans 
and elevations which, while they promoted 
the symmetrical arrangement of the masses 
of building, might at the same time favor econo- 
my in expenditure. This would be the proper 
course in quarters inhabited by citizens of mode- 
rate means. On the other hand, districts in 
which the wealthy classes reside, might be ren- 
dered more attractive if the houses were iso- 
lated and not arranged in blocks. Instead of 
expending from fifty to one hundred thousand 
dollars upon an immense stone' structure, which 
in the ordinary course of things will scarcely 
remain for two generations in the family of 
the builder, but be converted into a boarding- 
house or store, how much more reasonable it 
would be to devote less money to the mansion 
and more to the grounds. A house standing 
in this way, surrounded by gardens, might be 
infinitely more convenient and desirable as a 
place of residence, and more agreeable as an 
architectural object, although costing by itself 
not one half or one quarter of the amount fre- 
quently paid. Besides, at some future day, when 
the estate comes to be distributed, the land only 
may be sold and the house retained in the family, 
without the mortification being experienced of 
seeing it pass into the hands of strangers. An 
avenue of such residences would certainly be 
more picturesque and attractive than huge 
masses of brick and stone, crowded barba- 
rously together, of the most heterogeneous styles 
and materials, and in which one is really op- 
pressed with a display of wealth, without the 
appearance of taste or even comfort. We have 
no space to enter further into details at present, 
although we believe there are many other points 
on which improvements might be suggested, 
perfectly in accordance with our customs and 
circumstances. There is, however, a principle 
of action in respect to the general subject to 
which we desire to invite the particular atten- 
tion of the reader before concluding this paper. 
This principle, although of the highest impor- 
tance in republics, is strangely neglected in our 
own, and the advocacy of it here will seem to 
many romantic and absurd. The dwellings of 
the citizens should be simple and unostentatious, 
while the public buildings should be costly and 
magnificent. The residence of a private gentle- 
man should not be more expensive than any one 
I of his sons, with ordinary industry, may be able 
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at some future day to occupy. But the habita- 
tions of the State, of Public Justice, and of 
Education, the temples of Religion, the great In- 
stitutions of Charity, and the marts of Commerce, 
should be surrounded with all the splendor 
which art and wealth can confer. Among the 
ancient Greeks it is stated, that a private citizen 
would seldom venture to apply the column 
with its appendages, to his own abode. It was 
only for the grandest and most sacred edifices 
that they used these beautiful parts of their 
orders. " The republican jealousy and sumptu- 
ary laws of Greece and Rome," says a modern 
writer, " precluded citizens of whatever rank 
from adorning their private dwellings with ar- 
chitectural ornament ; while magnificent public 
buildings, decorated with sculpture and paint- 
ing, bronze and gold, multiplied on every side, 
their private houses were uniformly simple and 
modest. Even in Rome a portico and pediment 
was a decoration reserved for the temples of 
gods. The habitation of Augustus was as plain 
and unadorned as that of any citizen of Consu- 
lar rank. In the decline of the Empire, when 
luxury and extravagance exceeded all bounds, 
these distinctions were soon lost." — " In the 
Commonwealth of Rome," says Gibbon, " the 
modest simplicity of private houses announced 
the equal condition of freemen, whilst the 
sovereignty of the people was represented in the 
majestic edifices destined for the public use. 
Nor was the republican spirit totally extinguish- 
ed by the importation of wealth and monarchy." 
Again the writer previously quoted, says: — 
" The private houses of the Greeks and Romans 
were plain and modest, without any pretensions 
to architectural display, while their public and 
national structures were distinguished for their 
grandeur, stability, and magnificence; they 
grudged no cost, no labor, no time ; they regard- 
ed not the mere fashion and ephemeral applause 
of the day ; they worked for eternity. We 
adopt a system altogether the reverse — our com- 
mon street elevations, shop fronts, and dwelling 
houses, mimic in mock majesty and tawdry plas- 
ter enrichment, the style and decoration of pala- 
ces, while our public, buildings are meagre with- 
out simplicity, ornate without magnificence, and 
costly without grandeur or durability." This 
was said of England ; it is equally true of the 
United States, and with much less reason, for in 
the former country there is a powerful aristo- 
cracy, which forms a recognized order in the 
state, and may properly exhibit this splendor in 
its dwellings. With us, on the contrary, wealth 
remains for a short time only in particular 
families, and the mansion which the rich man 
inhabits to-day, may in twenty years be owned 
by the mechanic who assisted in its building. 
With us it is the People alone whose sovereignty 
is constant and unchangeable ; but what manifes- 
tation have we of their power written in that 
eternal alphabet of stone and marble which has 
preserved the memory of Egyptian Kings and 
Roman Emperors ? Where are the resplendent 
temples in which their representatives make the 
laws or their judges administer them ? Where 
are the magnificent halls in which their youth 
are instructed under the tutelary care of the 
State ? Where are the spacious galleries of Art, 
the vast repositories of Science, erected and 
maintained by the public treasure for the public 
good? Where are the parks, as spacious as 
those of London, and the fountains, as superb as 



those of Versailles ? Are kings to have their 
pleasure grounds and palaces, and not the people 
theirs also ? These are questions which our 
posterity perhaps may answer, but to which we 
can as yet make no satisfactory reply. 

w. J. H. 



THE CITIES OF ART AND THE EARLY 
ARTISTS. 

HO. III.— MILAN AND LEONARDO DA VINCI. 

From the snow-white pinnacles of the Cathe- 
dral of Milan you look down upon the ample 
circumference of the city, spread before you 
like a map, and take in at a glance the striking 
peculiarities of its position, and the mingled 
characteristics of its medijeval and modern 
architecture. The wide and fertile plains of 
Lombardy — sprinkled with cities and hamlets — 
extend on almost every side, northward, west- 
ward, and eastward, bounded by the mountains 
of Brescia and the Alps; while to the south, the 
valley of the Po stretches its long level towards 
the upper ridges of the Appenines. The city 
itself, from the central square of the Cathedral, 
spreads out like a tangled net-work to the walls 
which encircle it, pierced by ten gates, towards 
which the principal streets radiate. The main 
feature of the city, seen from any other point — 
the Cathedral itself — is, of course, wanting to 
this view, except as its vast proportions and 
forest-like grouping of spires and pinnacles rise 
immediately at hand ; but the coup d'ail pre- 
sents many objects, which, besides their general 
picturesqueness, invite the traveller by their in- 
teresting details, external and internal, to de- 
scend to a closer view. 

For this northern capital, once the second city 
of Italy, beside its vestiges of a still earlier and 
almost classic period, is rich in remains of 
the first centuries of the Christian era not 
wanting in a striking, sombre grandeur. There 
are numerous churches, dating from the third, 
fourth and fifth centuries, which, notwithstand- 
ing the restorations and additions of later times, 
preserve many traces of their high antiquity. 
Very venerable and curious are these ancient 
churches, commencing with the famous old 
Basilica of Saint Ambrose, founded by that Saint 
when Bishop of Milan, in the year 350 or there- 
abouts, and dedicated by him to the martyrs 
Gcrvasius and Protasius, but, by his successors, 
to Ambrose himself. Its strange and individual 
architecture and decorations, revealing and per- 
petuating both the early efforts of Art and the 
primitive usages of the Church, with its rare 
and costly relics, especially the splendid facing 
of the high altar in gold, silver, and precious 
stones, wrought with wonderful skill by Magis- 
ter Faber Wolvinus in 832, are most delightful 
to the antiquarian tourist, who can lounge at 
his pleasure in the silent, sombre atria, and 
under the low arches of this and others of these 
venerable basilicas, and recall the days of the 
first glories of the Hierarchy, whose consummate 
grandeur is more fully typified in the grandeur 
of the modern Cathedral. 

Sublimer than this Cathedral, there is no work 
of Gothic architecture on the Continent. It has 
its defects — its incongruities of style and dis- 
crepancies of various parts, but, as a whole, it is 
unparalleled in the grandeur and majesty of its 
proportions and the beauty of its details. Seen 
in the clear, rosy light of the early morning, 
with the delicate tracery of its countless pin- 



nacles, clustered above the massive marble of 
its battlements and roof, and sharply defined 
against the sky ; or in the lustre of noon ; or in 
the transparent atmosphere of an Italian moon- 
light, when the whole Cathedral seems soaring 
and light as a fairy creation, it is at all times 
incomparably grand. But within it is even more 
majestic than without. Here in its perfection 
is the miracle of Gothic architecture — solidity 
and strength combined with the extremest grace 
and delicacy — massive immovable strength as- 
similating itself to the permanence of the ever- 
lasting hills, blended with a beauty and grace 
as exquisite and apparently as fragile as the 
tracery of the clouds that fringe the sunset. 
The vastness of the interior, with its variety 
and symmetry of adornment, and, above all, its 
solemn sublimity of proportions, impresses you 
with an ever increasing awe. Morning and 
night you linger in the aisles and chapels — in 
the majestic choir, or beside the pillars of the 
nave. You cannot break away from the resist- 
less charm of this sacred place. You turn from 
the gay promenade of the Corso If Orientate, or 
the lounge in the Ambrosian Library to sit in the 
shadow of some antique shrine, and lose your- 
self in the surrounding grandeur. From the 
sights and amusements of the city — from the 
ennui of your hotel — from the confusion of your 
own thoughts, and the solitude of the crowded, 
but to you unaccustomed, thoroughfares, you 
come home to the Cathedral, and its open doors 
receive you like a prodigal returned from his 
wanderings. 

* * » * * * 

For the lover of Art, the Brera, the principal 
gallery of paintings in Milan, is poor and mea- 
gre, after the riches of Rome and Florence. 
Corridor after corridor, saloon after saloon there 
are, filled with pictures of the Italian, German, 
and Spanish schools ; but hardly a half dozen 
which make more than a momentary impression. 
The collection seems like the refuse of the Vati- 
can and the Florentine palaces. Except as a 
matter of duty, and for the sake of one or two 
celebrities, the Marriage of the Virgin, by Ra- 
phael, for instance, it is hardly worth the time 
and trouble of visiting. Before one has even 
cared to ask for its whereabouts, he enquires 
with tenfold greater interest for the only work 
of Art at Milan, which has a fame beyond and 
above the dicta of guide books and catalogues, 
and connoiseurs — The Last Supper of Leonardo 
Da Vinci. 

Than this there is probably no better known, 
no more popular picture amongst the works of 
Christian Art. It has been engraved, copied, 
lithographed, imitated in every style within the 
compass of the imitative Arts. From our earli- 
est childhood we have been accustomed to see 
and understand and admire it. The descriptions 
of the Gospels, which form its subject, of them- 
selves, by force of association, suggest to the 
mind its harmonious representation of the sacred 
text. 

It is with something like veneration then that 
one makes his pilgrimage to Santa Maria Delle 
Grazie, the old Dominican Convent, whose walls 
enclose the original of this world-known work. 
It is a foundation of the fifteenth century, com- 
posed of a range of straggling buildings, first 
erected and occupied as barracks, afterwards 
converted into dwellings for friars, and joined 
on to a later Church. Unfoitunately this pro- 



